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HO shoots at the mid-day 
sun, though he be sure he 
shall never hit the mark; 
yet as sure he is, he shall shoot 


higher than he who aims at a bush. 


—SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 
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“The deaf-blind: of all human beings the most terribly handicapped, 
and the most neglected.” 
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Those in the Dark Silence 
By 
CORINNE ROCHELEAU 


and 


REBECCA MACK 


An authoritative study of the 


DEAF---BLIND 


The volume represents the concentrated efforts of 
two thoroughly sympathetic investigators over a 
period of five years, and deals with more than six 
hundred cases. No one can read this graphic ac- 
count and remain untouched by a feeling of shame 
that we have so long ignored the most unfortunate 
group in our midst. The securing of justice for them 
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The Cottage Plan in New Jersey 


By ALVIN E. Pore 


tage plan involves much more than 
the construction of buildings. In 
reality, it is village planning which requires 
a carefully thought out scheme of living; 
a scheme which will contribute to the hap- 
piness of those who live the life, to the 
eficiency of their activities, and which can 
be easily and economically administered. 
The superintendent usually works out 
this plan. The architect should then ar- 
range and design tentative building plans 
to provide for all the details of the scheme. 
The board, the architects and the superin- 
tendent should make modifications and ad- 
justments, bearing in mind that the first 
cost is not as important as the upkeep and 
management, and that neither is as impor- 
tant as the provision for efficiency, comfort, 
and happiness. Such financial adjustment 
is usually necessary and often very bene- 
ficial, if it does not degenerate into cheap- 
ness which invariably reverts to the con- 
gtegate plan where one foundation and one 
roof suffices for several. Under these cheap- 
et conditions, children are usually reared 
like soldiers in barracks and everything is 
tendered favorable to their complete insti- 
tutionalization. It is even difficult to avoid 
an institutional odor about the buildings. 
If normalcy is desired, begin with a good 
building plan as a foundation. Otherwise, 
efforts in that direction will be greatly han- 
dicapped or even thwarted. Practically the 
only advantages of a congregate building 
plan outside of cheapness is centralized ser- 
vice activities such as centralized kitchens 
and dining rooms, centralized heating plant, 


B es: pie an institution on the cot- 


laundry, etc. It is believed, however, that 
these advantages can be secured by modify- 
ing the cottage plan. The main objections 
to the cottage plan, particularly in a large 
school, are the great number of kitchens and 
dining rooms required and the disadvantage 
of distributing food and controlling diets. 
The plan herein outlined represents an at- 
tempt to secure all that is good in the con- 
gregate and all that is good in the cottage 
plan without the disadvantages of either. 

In planning. the working activities and 
living conditions of a large group, the con- 
trolling principle is that the group should 
be broken up into small units. Of necessity, 
this occurs in the school and in the shops, 
but it should be provided for throughout. 
The sleeping quarters should be composed of 
small dormitories for the younger children, 
and bedrooms that will provide for various 
numbers of older children, say from one, 
two, three or four to a room. The children 
may be separated into small groups in the 
dining rooms by the use of small tables, not 
over six to a table. There should be one or 
more living rooms in each cottage, or double 
cottage, so that the children need not congre- 
gate in large numbers. By arranging play- 
ground equipment and play activities the 
children can be divided into small groups. 
Arrangements should be made, however, 
so that the large groups could be assembled 
for special, social and athletic features, both 
in and out of doors. The auditorium, gym- 
nasium and athletic field can be used for 
this purpose. 

The fact that the primary children should 
be separated from the older children has been 
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generally accepted; those twelve years and 
under from those who are older. The rea- 
sons are many and obvious and will not be 
discussed here. 

The school should not be located in the 
living quarters but should be housed in a 
separate building. Exceptions could be 
made in case a separate cottage is provided 
The children should 
live in small cottages, particularly the young- 


for a nursery school. 


er children. By having a congregate dining 
room and kitchen, in conjunction with these 
cottages, we believe it is possible to secure 
the best results. 

The plot plan illustrates the placing of 
our school building, dining room and 
kitchen, and six cottages, which constitute 
the primary group. All of these buildings 
are built to give a maximum of light and 
ventilation. There is nothing unusual about 
the school building. It is like any up-to- 
date school. The dining hall and kitchen 
are well equipped. 

Tunnels connect all of the buildings in 
the primary group as shown in the plot 
plan. Three feet of the upper part of the 
walls of the tunnels which face outward 
from the central court are exposed. All 
of the rest is under ground and grass grows 
over the top. The exposed part of the wall 
contains many windows for light and ven- 
tilation and above it is a fence which sep- 
arates the court from the rear playground. 
Several steps with gates connect the court 
and playgrounds. The tunnels are well 
drained and are artificially lighted. They 
are for the use of the children in going 
to and from the dining room and the school 
building. This system prevents the exposure 
of the little tots to heat and cold, rain and 
snow, and storms of all kinds. On special 
occasions the winnels can be used for indoor 
trace tracks, roller skating, etc. Under cot- 
tages five and six the tunnels are expanded 
into smaller playrooms. No such accommoda- 
tions are provided for our older children. 
In our particular case the tunnels paid for 
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themselves the first year as they enabled us 
to move into the primary department before 
the work of the buildings and the grounds 
was completed. We believe that they have 
also prevented much sickness, as it is the 
small children who suffer most from ex- 
posure. All piping, wiring, conduits, etc., 
They are pro- 
tected by heavy wire screening so that the 
children cannot come into contact with them, 


run through these tunnels. 


but so they are easily accessible for repairs. 

Underneath the school building is a large 
playroom fitted with a stage and settings. 
Here parties are conducted and the children 
play in stormy weather and also use it for 
roller skating. 

Of the six cottages, four are built alike 
and the other two are double cottages in 
which the arrangement is somewhat differ- 
ent. There is an archway with large gates 
between the double cottage connecting the 
central court with the playground. This per- 
mits the entrance of the mowing machines, 
etc. The central court contains a cement 
walk, rather elliptical in shape, which affords 
another place for the children to roller 
skate. The crosswalks and walks connecting 
the buildings are made of broken flagstone. 
The children cannot use these for skating. 
The central court contains a lawn with trees 
and shrubbery and the children are allowed 
to play on the grass. 

The playgrounds are in the rear of the 
cottages and the playground apparatus is dis- 
tributed so as to separate the children into 
smaller groups. Behind cottages five and six 
is a ravine where the older boys are permit- 
ted to dig caves, build playhouses out of old 
lumber, and play any rough or imaginative 
games they desire. 

Cottages two, four and six are for the 
boys, and one, three and five are for the 
girls. Owing to the large number of boys 
at present we have had to use cottage five 
for the boys, utilizing the upper rooms in 
cortage three for a few of the girls. 

At the rear of cottages two and four is 
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NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, PLOT PLAN, PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


ample space for a ball field, etc., and at the 
side of the school building is a small play- 
ground fenced off by a road, neither of 
which is shown in the plot. This is used 
by the children at recess. The boys have 
constructed a playhouse (not shown in the 
diagram) in the rear of cottage three for the 
girls. The girls conduct their play there, 
arranging rooms and furniture and fixing up 
the interior. The girls also seem fond of 
laying out floor plans of buildings on the 
ground with bricks and playing house in 
this way. They are not as interested in the 
construction as are the boys. 

The cottages are so arranged that the 
housemother and her assistant can do all 
of the work, caring for twenty-four chil- 
dren. The housemother is responsible for 
the cottage and for the children. She per- 
sonally handles all of the clothing, sorting 
it for the laundry, and does all of the mend- 


ing, but no cleaning. On the other hand, 
the assistant does all the cleaning but no 
mending. The assistant also helps the house- 
mother in getting the children ready for 
school in the morning and in bathing them 
at night. She supervises them on the play- 
ground, takes them out for walks, etc. This 
is an economical and efficient method of han- 
dling the work. 

A committee of the Teachers’ Association 
prepares flash cards and charts for the use of 
the housemother and her assistant, giving 
names of articles and commands so that they 
can use them in teaching the children the 
printed language as well as the spoken. One 
member of the committee is assigned to co- 
operate with the housemother of each cot- 
tage. 

The household department has charge of 
the social activities in the cottages while 
the teachers have charge of the parties and 
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entertainments in the school rooms and the 
main play rooms. 

It can be seen by the floor plan of a typi- 
cal cottage that it is divided into two sec- 
tions by the double doors A; the day section 
and the night section. The toilet is acces- 
sible to both sections as well as to the chil- 
dren on the playground. From the outside 
the children enter the vestibule, pass into 
the cloakroom where there is a hook for 
the clothing and a pigeonhole for roller 
skates and rubbers for each child. They 
pass into the washroom and out again with- 
out going through the living quarters. This 
saves a great deal of cleaning. 

During the day the housemother is in the 
workroom where she has a large closet and 
a small compartment for each child’s cloth- 
ing. The sorting of laundry and the mend- 
ing is done in this room. The housemother 
has a folding ironing board, an electric 
iron, an electric sewing machine and a small 
table. This room has access to the main 
hallway and to the reception room, and the 
housemother has a view of the playground. 
She does most of the mending while the 
children are in school. 

In the living room is a fire place. This 
is used quite frequently during the year 


. when the children have parties, etc. The 


settees, tables and chairs in this room are 
built very low. They were designed and 
made in our shops. The reception room 
is used by the children, but in case parents 
desire privacy when visiting their children 
they may have the exclusive use of it. The 
maid may use it after the children retire. 
The children spend a great deal of their 
time after supper in the living room playing 
games, etc. There are pictures in this room 
especially for children, which were framed 
by our boys. There is also a bookcase or 
cabinet in each reception room, the lower 
part of which contains toys and the upper 
part books and games. A drinking foun- 
tain is in the hallway or entrance between 
the living room and the night quarters. 
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In the night section there is a dressing 
room which contains metal lockers about 
three feet in height. Each child has one 
in which he keeps his wet articles such as 
towels, washcloths, tooth brushes, combs, etc. 
There is an entrance to the bathroom, where 
there are two showers and two tubs. One 
tub is elevated so that the housemother can 
wash the small children without stooping. 
A small step-ladder gives the children access 
to this tub. A laundry tub is in one corner 
where the housemother can wash out any 
garments she does not wish to send to the 
laundry. The girls have bathing caps to use 
in the showers when they do not want to 
get their hair wet. In the toilet room all 
of the equipment is built very low for small 
children. 


Off from the dressing room is a shoe pol- 
ishing room and the maid’s supply closet, 
(the latter is not shown in the drawing.) 
The shoe room is painted black and arti- 
ficially lighted. It contains all the necessi- 
ties for shining shoes. This arrangement pre- 
vents the small children from getting black- 
ing over everything, confining their daub- 
ings to one small place. 

From the dressing room the children go 
into the dormitories. There are two dor- 
mitories each containing twelve beds. There 
is a small opening in the wall which sep- 
arates these dormitories so that the house- 
mother can see from one into the other. 
However, she is usually in one dormitory 
and her assistant in the other. Beside each 
bed is a chifforobe which was designed and 
made in our shop. It has double doors, one 
side containing hangers for clothing and the 
other side shelves for folded garments, per- 
sonal belongings, toys, etc. On top of the 
chifforobe is an extra blanket for emergency 
use. At the foot of the bed is a chair which 
was also made in the shops and decorated in 
our art department. The beds are three feet 
in width and five feet in length but the 
dormitories are wide enough so that full 
size beds can be used if necessary. 
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TYPICAL COTTAGE PLAN, FIRST FLOOR 


The housemother has a very large room 
with a bay window and private bath. This 
room protrudes into the dormitories in such 
a way that a door opens from it into each 
dormitory. The doors have glass panels in 
the top and the housemother can at any time 
of the night raise the curtain, switch on 
the lights and see every bed in either dor- 
mitory without leaving her room. If a child 
coughs she can quickly locate him. If there 
is a pillow fight she has no trouble in de- 
tecting the disturbers. 

A door opens from the dormitories on to 
the back porch. This door cannot be opened 
from the outside but opens easily from the 
inside and in case of fire the children can 
get out very quickly. Underneath each porch 


is a room for housing pets. The porches 
overlook the playgrounds and are used a 
great deal by the children. 

A piece of moulding about three inches 
wide is laid on the floor all around the 
rooms adjoining the wainscoting. This pre- 
vents the furniture from coming in con- 
tact with the walls and consequently neither 
the beds nor the settees crack the plaster 
or mar the walls. 

From the hall a stairway descends to the 
tunnels, and from the living room another 
stairway ascends to the teachers’ quarters on 
the second floor. These quarters consist of 
three bedrooms, a large living room and 
bath, and can be occupied by the children 
in case of emergency. Otherwise, all of the 
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SECOND FLOOR, TYPICAL COTTAGE PLAN 


primary children live on the first floor and 
their dining rooms and school rooms are 
also on the first floor. 

Adjoining the teachers’ quarters under the 
toofs of the dormitories is ample attic space 
to be used for storage purposes. 

From the foregoing description it is easily 
seen that building an institution on the cot- 
tage plan is planning a method of living; 
and the buildings thus built will, to a great 
extent, control that scheme of living. The 
first consideration in planning is always to 
provide the best conditions for the develop- 
ment of child life, and second to plan for 
efficient and economic management. The ar- 
rangement of our primary department, and 
particularly our cottages, has been copied 


in modified form by several institutions for 
hearing children. Many share in the belief 
that it is more desirable than the strict cot- 
tage plan where a separate dining room and 
kitchen are provided for each cottage. For 
example, that would mean six kitchens in 
our primary department. The additional 
labor and expense in the checking and dis- 
tribution of food, the management of so 
many kitchens, and the control of diets, we 
think, is not warranted by any of the accred- 
ited benefits, which are doubtful. In a large 
institution a central kitchen is to be preferred. 
It is thus evident that the plan here de- 
scribed has all the advantages of both the 
congregate and cottage plans without the 
disadvantage of either. 
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Gustinus Ambrosi; The Deaf 
Sculptor and Poet of Vienna 


By L. HALBERSTAM 


HE supreme action of the creative 
[ces which we call God was the 
birth of man. The birth of the world 
we cannot realize, but the story of the crea- 
tion of Adam comes simply to the under- 
standing. God seized with his creative hands 
plastic clay and made the first man in His 
own image. The act is stupendously impres- 
sive to the creative artist, and to the plastic 
artist it is the greatest thing in the universe. 
For the modelling sculptor seizes his earthy 
clay and from it molds the figure of a man 
or a woman. Only in myth has ever such a 
created figure come to actual life, but all fig- 
ures so fabricated by a great sculptor take on 
life—the life which is inherent in truth and 
so becomes beauty. The artist cannot in- 
fuse blood and breath and so make his fig- 
ure move, but by his magic he can move man 
to tears of ecstasy by the exercise of his own 
ecstatic act of the creation of the beautiful. 
The supreme master of plastic beauty was 
Michelangelo. He possessed all the attri- 
butes: thought, skill and the dynamic energy 
of creation—the wish and the power to cre- 
ate. Rodin struggled later to tread Michel- 
angelo’s path, but great as he was he could 
not surpass him. He was less a primitive gi- 
ant than his predecessor. Others are follow- 
ing in the way which Michelangelo and 
Rodin trod, greatly daring, but impelled in- 
exorably towards the creative goal. 

There is a young man in Vienna who is 
possessed of the pristine tyranny which 
Michelangelo and Rodin shared. Like the 
former, this young Austrian artist is precipi- 
tated by this original and titanic power into 
poetic as well as plastic form—creation. He 
writes and publishes sonnets, songs, and 
other poems—'‘Sonnets to God,” and in a 
series of letters which have already been 


edited and published by the ‘“‘Thyrsos et 
Stein” publishing house of Vienna and 
Leipzig, he has exposed the springs of his 
inspiration. 

Gustinus Ambrosi is a fundamentalist; he 
starts at the creation of man. His “Birth of 
Adam” shows the hand of God emergent 
from the infinite, drawing the figure of our 
first father from out of the earth. His ‘Man 
and Fate’’ exhibits the writhing figure of 
man encompassed by the implacable hands 
which control his life, and these ineffable 
hands form the subject of another study. 
These agents of the modelling sculptor’s 
genius have attracted the greatest of them 
to their explication: Rodin’s ‘Hand of God” 
and Epstein’s “Carving of Two Arms” are 
examples, and at least as expressive as many 
of their heads. The instinct is fundamental, 
and is evidence of the continuous absorp- 
tion of humanity in creation, the exposition 
of which begins in the Book of Genesis and 
has never failed, although sometimes it has 
lagged. 

In Gustinus Ambrosi it is revived, and 
one of his incentives is the Bible; but Am- 
brosi does not attempt to illustrate the Scrip- 
tures or even to expound them—he contin- 
ues them. That is his function in art, to re- 
illustrate the pristine passion of expression; 
the process by which the human approaches 
the divine. He is an artist after he is a 
thinker. He thinks before he attempts to ex- 
press in form, and his long cogitations are 
followed by a prodigious quickness of plastic 
expression which precludes the possibility of 
nice academic construction, but produces an 
anatomical structure of the greatest possible 
expressiveness. He works with the fire and 
passion of his brain followed by a fury of 
manipulation, and, as is related by Charles 
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J. Riegler, entirely without hesitation, for 
he knows what he wants directly to ex- 
press. 


He has expressed many things despite his 
few years, for he has made more than 1500 
plastic works already. He is only thirty-five, 
having been born at Eistenstadt in Steier- 
mark in 1895. At the age of seven, brain 
fever entirely deprived him of hearing. The 
tragedy of the loss was great, but it led to an 
intensification of the artist’s other faculties. 
He is cut off from the world of sound, and 
concentrates madly on the creation of form 
both plastic and poetic, but expresses his cre- 
ative conceptions with a bewildering fluency 
in his speech. He is handsome, and his head 
with its high, thoughtful forehead and curly 
hair bears traces of his descent from an 
Italian Renaissance family on his father’s 
side. His mother was filled with wild Hun- 
garian blood, but long residence of the fam- 
ily in Austria enables Vienna to claim Am- 
brosi as her own. 


The beginning of Ambrosi’s career was 
marked by a tragic circumstance. He was at 
work on the scaffolding of a building when 
one of the workmen fell from it to the 
ground and was killed. “The Man with the 
Broken Neck,” one of Ambrosi’s most cele- 
brated pieces, was the result. This brought 
him into notice in 1909, but he had been 
working previously for more than a year at 
bronze, wood, and other reliefs, and portrait 
busts, including Arnold Bécklin in bronze, 
and Constantin Meunier in terra-cotta. His 
training in art, therefore, was but slight, and 
yet he had been a student at the Academy, 
and had visited Berlin, Amsterdam, and 
Switzerland. He first exhibited at Vienna in 
1920, again at the Secession in 1922, and at 
the State Museum in 1924. He also has ex- 
hibited at Rome and in other countries. 
Never, however, has he been greatly con- 
cerned with niceties of technique, but in- 
tensely concerned with direct rendering of 
truth by means of his fingers and modelling 
clay. 
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Ambrosi is essentially a modeller, and 
bronze and terra-cotta are his materials. I do 
not care at all for the marble replica of ‘‘The 
Man with the Broken Neck,’’ but in bronze 
it is magnificent. There is a marble bust of 
Dora Kaiser of 1922 emerging from the 
matrix which in treatment recalls some of 
Rodin’s things. Marble is not Ambrosi’s 
medium; glyptic work constrains him; he 
has no facility for it, but plastic is the breath 
of life to him, and he can do anything he 
likes with clay and wax. What he does is 
always compact with high seriousness and of- 
ten tragedy. There is the “Cain” in which 
agony of soul is presented with the utmost 
plastic efficiency; the “Abel” is equally fine 
—fear and wonder are mingled not only in 
the expression of the face, but in the shrink- 
ing, amost cringing attitude of the whole 
body. Less dynamic than the “Cain,”’ it is no 
less expressive. The heights of expression 
and of dynamism in sculpture are reached 
in the bronze “Icarus,” a figure three 
metres in height, falling headlong from the 
skies, arrested by a mass which seems to 
come up from the earth’s surface to mit- 
igate the last violence to the ambitious 
spirit. The face is full of the agony of dis- 
appointment and despair; the legs are te- 
flexed over the body, the arms extended 
downwards in protest of the indignity of 
failure. The whole figure is modelled with 
every detail, not only of bony planes and 
muscles, but with surface indications of 
arteries and veins swollen in the immense 
effort which has resulted in disaster. The 
figure is an ironic comment on man’s effort 
to fly, of singularly piercing efficiency. 

Greek myth also yields further incentive to 
Ambrosi in such directions as “Jupiter and 
Juno,” and the Prometheus subject. Not 
since Shelley has so perfect a lyrical ex- 
pression of Prometheus been called forth as 
Ambrosi’s version. It, too, is an agony, but 
an agony of bliss; the agony of the eternal 
kiss enshrined in plastic form. In this work 
Ambrosi approaches nearest to the classical 

(Continued on page 377) 
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A German School for Deaf 
Children- A Review 


By JACOB REIGHARD, Px.D. 


of a Baronial Teachers Seminary at 
Dresden, Germany, in the Kingdom of 
Saxony. A free practice school was conduct- 
ed at the seminary to aid in training the 
student teachers. It was customary at the time 
to familiarize seminary (normal school) stu- 


|: 1828 Franz Ludwig Zahn was director 


dents with the methods used in teaching 
deaf-mutes so that they might afterwards in- 
struct them along with the hearing children 
in their charge. Zahn had prepared himself 
for this work by visits to various Swiss and 
German schools and by study of the scant 
And so it fell out that three deaf- 
mute boys of Dresden were received as day 
pupils, and the Dresden School for Deaf- 
Mutes was thus founded. The teacher was 
Johann Friederich Jencke who had been 
taught by Zahn. So many students from a 
distance soon sought admission that it be- 
came necessary to provide quarters for board- 
ing and lodging them. 

At Zahn’s request the Kingdom of Saxony 
granted $112 a year for six years and voted 
a similiar grant to the other Saxon semin- 
aries. In a rented building the school now 
became an institute in which most of the 
pupils lived. Jencke received $75 per year. 
To raise the further funds needed a Society 
for the Advancement of the Deaf-Mute In- 
stitute of Jencke was founded, for the in- 
stitute was still his private property. In 1835 
the society issued a touching appeal to the 
people, printed in German and Wendish, 
and asked for penny contributions. This 
brought over four thousand dollars and the 
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*Die Staatliche Taubstummenschule Dresden, 1828- 


1928 


Paper 81x12 in., 135 pp., 118 illustrations and dec- 
Orative cuts. 


Press of C. C. Meinhold und Sohne, Dresden. 


State later granted $4,000 yearly and a be- 
quest brought a further capital of $4,000. 
In 1838 a three story building was put up 
for the school and later enlarged. Three 
hundred pupils were received between 1828 
and 1863. In 1872 a building for chil- 
dren between six and eight was added and 
a third building for older pupils followed. 

To aid the institute Jencke issued and sold 
an irtregular publication to which many 
writers and scholars of note contributed. 
This brought $3,000 in fifteen years. And 
in 1905 a Welfare League for the Deaf- 
Mutes of Saxony was started and raised 
nearly $30,000 all of which was lost through 
post-war deflation. 

The institute grew and in 1911 had 311 
boys and girls and 31 teachers. Then came 
the bad days of the war. Some of the teach- 
ers were in the army. There was little 
clothing for the children and not enough 
food. They watched the mails hungrily to 
see whether a piece of bread might not be 
sent from home. Light and heat were lack- 
ing. The children must go early to bed; 
classes must be curtailed and vacations 
lengthened; but the work went on. When 
the war ended, it was found that ‘‘much that 
was untrue and false (had) disappeared.” 
Teachers forgot their pre-war differences 
and drew together and all interested in the 
school cooperated as never before. They 
worked with a will for the common good. 
Teachers were granted self-government and 
parents were given the right and privilege 
of cooperating with them. The adherence 
of former students was sought. Democratic 
ideals had taken hold and children of work- 
ing men danced in the school garden with 
those of the school. A jubilee was held 
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and a quarterly periodical, Happy People. 
was founded. In three years more than a 
hundred deaf and deafened children were 
sent to Denmark on vacation. A League of 
the Friends of Deaf-Mute Children was es- 
tablished. A country home was provided 
and children sent to it on vacation. 


Then (1924) came a cruel blow. From 


motives of economy the state administration 
decided to remove nearly all the boarding 
children and many of the teachers to a new 
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institute at Leipzig. Thus in a new and 
small schoolhouse the Dresden institute be- 
came once more essentially a day-school with 
greatly lessened numbers but with still a 
few boarding pupils. To the sorrow of 
teachers and parents and against their vig- 
orous protests ties formed between pupils 
and teachers during the long years of close 
association were broken. 

But the reduction in numbers and the 
fact that most of the children now lived at 
home proved to be not altogether an evil. 
The children now formed a more homo- 
geneous group. Ever day they enlivened 
the classroom by bringing from home ac- 
counts of new experiences. Their daily con- 
tacts with the hearing forced them to speak 
and their speech became readier. With bui 
sixty day pupils the teachers came to know 
each one intimately, and they could base 
their teaching on daily home experiences, 
which were so varied that there was no lack 
of classroom material. So the isolating 
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effects of deafness were minimized and the 
children learned the good of taking part in 
common enterprises. The whole aim of the 
school became education in the original sense 
of the word, rather than mere instruction, 
and the education was based wholly on early 
training in speech. Except for this the 
methods used and the subjects taught are 
those of the public schools. . The weekly 
paper Happy People is eagerly read and even 
the youngest await it impatiently to see 
whether they cannot find their names in it, 
So a taste for reading is cultivated and an in- 
terest in what is doing in the world about. 
Learning is made as easy as possible for the 
younger children by use of the Montessori 
and other play methods, and it is a joy to 
see how they are enticed by play into the 
difficult field of learning speech. 

All this and much more is related in the 
sumptuous little volume before me. Printed 
from type specially designed for it, it has 
beautiful illustrations on every page, photo- 
graphs showing all the activities of the chil- 
dren in schoolroom, theatre, workshop, at 
play, in games and competitive sports and on 
outings. I search the faces of these children 
for signs of deaf-mutism and I fail to find 
them although they are very familiar to me 
and I have been struck by them in one of 
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the large European institutional schools. 
There are many other photographs repto- 
duced, buildings, dedication ceremonies and 
the like. But there are no pictures of the 
ninety-eight men and thirty-three women 
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teachers who served the school between 1828 
and 1928, for the reason that this volume 


is issued by the teachers in celebration of 


the first centenary of the founding of the 
school, October 14, 1828. Besides the photo- 
graphs there are many decorative prints from 
blocks cut in linoleum, apparently by the 
pupils. The Dresden sculptor, Paul The- 
odor Richter, contributed a frontispiece, a 
striking crayon drawing, The Deaf Girl. 
Each of the six well-written sections of the 
book is contributed by one of the active male 
teachers and it closes with a list of all teach- 
ers, 1828-1928. 

The activities of the teachers and pupils 
have not been confined to the school bound- 
aries but have spread far beyond them. In 
order to cultivate a love of nature and the 
homeland pupils are encouraged and aided 
in making tours afoot, excursions to neigh- 
boring mountains and to local manufactories. 
There may be a climbing trip of several 
days in the mountains of Saxon Switzerland. 


The first class has been to Hamburg to see 
a great city and a world port and has 





ABOARD A STEAMER IN SAXON SWITZER- 
LAND 


looked on the Elbe mouth and the sea. So 
they have come to a realization of Germany's 
greatness. The children who were their 
hosts in Hamburg have paid them a return 
visit and have seen the cities of East Saxony. 

Free Sunday admission of older pupils 
to the showings of high-grade films and 
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attendance at regular productions of Wil- 
liam Tell broaden their outlook. They are 
carefully prepared for seeing Tell by talks 
and by producing for themselves the princi- 
pal scenes with costumes of their own mak- 
ing. At the theatre they follow the play 
with the attention and enthusiasm of hear- 
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ing children. They often produce whole 
plays themselves and pageants in celebra- 
tion of the reopening of school and of feast 
days. The purpose of the school is not 
merely to instruct, but rather to fit the pupils 
to take a part, consciously and capably, in 
the larger society of the state, to enter into 
broader human relations. 


Each class goes often to the Country Home 
for a two week stay. During this time the 
pupils are in charge of one of the teachers, 
and his wife goes along as the housemother. 
In short, the teacher and his much enlarged 
family go for a stay at their country estate. 
There school work goes on with increased 
zest, but classroom materials are drawn from 
the arts of cooking, housekeeping and hus- 
bandry and from nature study. 

Not only the pupils but the teachers 
also have greatly extended their field of 
work since the war. Before that graduates 
were apprenticed to local artisans to learn a 
trade and they lived in. their master’s home 
as members of his family. But industrialism 
has greatly changed the apprentice system 
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and living in masters’ homes is less usual. 
The school has therefore built an appren- 
tices’ home where graduates and other deaf- 
mute youths may live while learning trades 
either from a master of the city or in shops 
provided in the home. 

But the teachers have further broadened 
their work to include deaf-mutes who are 
no longer pupils or who have never been. 
Before the war there was little contact be- 
tween alumni and teachers of the institute 
and what took place was by means of for- 
mal religious services conducted by the 
teachers at various places in East Saxony, 
but discontinued when war came. After the 
war cultural opportunities were for the first 
time open to workingmen and the old class 
division of the German people into hand 
workers and brain workers tended to dis- 
appear. Higher education was opened to 
workingmen, and the shoemaker’s son was 
no longer predestined to learn his father’s 
trade. To give their alumni a part in these 
opportunities the teachers of the school have 
offered many lectures to the deaf-mutes 
of the East Saxon cities. By means of speech 
or the sign language they have presented 
various phases of art, literature, history, 
science and other subjects. Some of them 
have taken the form of morning services 
with discourses on men and women of emi- 
nence, among them Pestalozzi, Beethoven, 
Helen Keller. In addition the teachers have 
conducted groups of deaf-mutes through 
museums and to theatres, after preparing 
them by suitable talks. All this has been 
voluntary work, usually unpaid, and given by 
those who could ill spare the time. 

A further activity of the teachers, in coop- 
eration with the parents, has been the organ- 
ization of a Welfare League for Deaf-Mutes 
of the Kingdom (now State) of Saxony, 
established in 1905 in honor of Jencke. The 
League undertakes to look after the social, 
economic and religious welfare of deaf- 
mutes and to seek funds with which to build 
and maintain homes for them. It raised about 
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$46,000, of which $10,000 had been spent 
in welfare work, when the balance became 
worthless through post-war deflation. But by 
1927 there was another $10,000 in the treas- 
ury. Thinking it better to forestall depend- 
ency than to deal with it after it had devel- 
oped, the League turned its attention partic- 
ularly to deaf-mute children and youth and 
absorbed the earlier Society for the Aid of 
Deaf-Mute Children, which had established 
the Country Home and founded Happy 
People. This periodical is used in the class- 
room, and is also sent to parents and alumni 
and serves to keep the school and the League 
in touch with them. Through the League the 
Apprentices’ Home was established. The 
League acts further as an employment bu- 
reau, as arbitrator in domestic disputes and 
as interpreter and adviser when deaf-mutes 
have trouble with the law; in short whenever 
they need the services of hearing people 
who understand their psychology. It stands 
always ready to advise and aid in all mat- 
ters and nearly every day brings it tasks. 
Another outgrowth of the society and 
therefore of the school is the Home for Un- 
married Deaf-Mute Women, founded by 
Jencke and now carried on by state aid. It 
provides a home for deaf-mute and deafened 
women who are unhappy in their usual sur- 
roundings. Here twenty to thirty women my 
live in a real home atmosphere, and sur- 
rounded by people who understand them. 
Thus out of Jencke’s first class of three 
boys there grew a great state institution with 
more than three hundred pupils from all 
over East Saxony. This finally shrank, by 
the exodus to Leipzig, to a day school with 
about sixty local pupils and a few young 
children as boarders. The institutional life 
formerly led by the children thus gave way 
to home life with attendance at a day school. 
Great improvements in teaching resulted 
from this and from the better social condi- 
tions of the post-war period. To foster out- 
side contacts hiking and travel were intro- 


(Continued on page 380) 
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EARLY YEARS OF A DEAF CHILD 

ITTLE ANNIE was the youngest in a 
L family of education and refinement. 

She became deaf from scarlet fever in 
infancy. But this did not prevent her active 
little mind from its search for an explana- 
tion of the bars which held her shut in. She 
early seemed to realize her own limitations 
and the fact that she was not like the other 
children about her. 

As she grew older, she fretted much at 
this, demanding to go to school with the oth- 
er children when the village school opened, 
recognizing clearly that there was a means 
of communication between the people whom 
she watched of which she was deprived. This 
was a cause of great unhappiness. Her moth- 
er said that not long after she was five years 
of age, she became so sensitive to this that 
when guests came to the house, she would 
almost invariably hide herself and sob as 
though her little heart would break. When 
the attempt was made to find the cause, she 
finally made it clear that she fully compre- 
hended that conversation was carried on be- 
tween people in which she could take no 
part. She pointed to her mother and sisters, 
repeating, “Baa, baa, baa!” Then pointing 
to herself and shaking her little head, she 
repeated the same words, ‘‘Baa, baa baa!” 

When at last she found her trunk being 
packed, she was puzzled, but the family fi- 
nally succeeded in assuring her that where 
she and her little trunk were to go was the 
place where she would learn to speak like 
her mother and sisters. From that time she 
was impatient over the delay and eager to 
go where the work would begin. Naturally 
her school progress was rapid and most sat- 
isfactory, and her grief over her limitation 


grew less and less until no outward trace 
of it was visible. The power of utterance 
and communication had given her mind re- 
lease. 

CAROLINE A. YALE. 


PARENT ASSOCIATIONS 

The problem of reaching the deaf child 
of preschool age is receiving more attention 
as its importance is recognized. There can 
be no doubt that the degree of normality 
possible to any individual child depends to 
a considerable extent upon his handling dur- 
ing early years and the attitude of the home 
throughout and beyond his school life. How 
to bring about such co-ordination of home 
and educational forces as to reach the parents 
of deaf babies and then achieve unity of ac- 
tion all the way-up, so that the children, in- 
stead of being bewildered by conflicting 
forces in school and out, may be given con- 
sistent treatment is a question being met in 
some localities through organizations of par- 
ents. The clipping from the Sioux City 
Journai and the letter from a Salt Lake City 
mother, printed below, show how some of 
this work is proceeding. Accounts of other 
efforts in this line will be welcomed. 


Parent-Teacher Group in School for Deaf 

Organization of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation of the Oral School for the Deaf, 
which is conducted at the Hopkins School, 
has been completed. The chapter will meet 
in conjunction with the Hopkins P.-T. A. 

Mrs. Roy M. Neumen was elected presi- 
dent of the chapter; Miss Alice Grovogle, 
the teacher, was chosen vice-president, and 
Mrs. Roy Scott was named secretary and 
treasurer. The chapter will affiliate itself 
with the state association. 

An invitation has been extended to the 
public to visit the school and become ac- 
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quainted with the methods used in teaching 
the children. A deaf child is cut off from 
ordinary intercourse with the world, and, 
until his mind is opened by the correct 
method of teaching, he can gain but little 
knowledge. Unless his lip and tongue 
muscles are exercised at an early age, speech 
will be difficult for him to acquire later. 

The formative years of a child’s life are 
before the age of 6 and, therefore, the ideal 
age for a deaf child to enter school is 3 or 
4 years. Even prior to that age a baby can 
be taught sense training and simple lip 
reading with good results. After he enters 
school, lip reading and speech are the most 
important phases of his early school life. 
After about the third or fourth year, lan- 
guage forms the more important part. Then 
he can begin to take the regular subjects such 
as geography, arithmetic and history as they 
do in the regular schools. 

For a child suffering minor impairment 
in hearing, special classes are available in 
this regular day school, where, by the aid 
of lip reading, his handicap is considerably 
overcome. Statistics show that about 4 per 
cent of all school children have impaired 
hearing to some degree. In most cases the 
physicians or school nurses are the first *0 
discover this impairment and by their report 
these children can be helped educationally 
before it is too late, and many lives can 
be salvaged from ruin. The new associa- 
tion voted to subscribe to the VOLTA RE- 
VIEW, an instructive magazine for the deaf 
published by the Volta Bureau at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

—Sioux City Journal. 
A Mother’s Letter 
Home and School: 

I sincerely welcome the new department. 
I am a mother of two daughters who have 
been deaf since infancy. I am also a teacher. 
I studied, at first, in order to help my own 
daughters. I know how such a department 
would have helped me during the past six- 
teen years. “The Appeal of the Deaf Child” 
has been very helpful. I was sorry to have 
it dropped. 

My daughters have taken their place in a 
hearing world, both going through the 
grade school, junior high, and graduating 
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from high school, meeting the regular re- 
quirements for hearing pupils. 

For the past eight years I have tried to 
help other mothers of deaf children. Dur- 
ing that time I have interested our City 
Board of Education in the need of lip read- 
ing classes for the school children with im- 
paired hearing. 

Five years ago our city superintendent 
agreed to start lip reading in one of the 
schools if five children could be found who 
needed this special help. 

The last year has been spent trying to 
find enough children near any one school 
to make a class possible. 

In the meantime the parents of the deaf- 
ened children scattered over the city wanted 
something done. I have been doing what 
I could to help them. 

I arranged for the use of a room two 
afternoons each month, at the Public Li- 
brary. I called upon the city superintendent 
and told him my plan. He seemed very 
pleased and sanctioned what I wished to do. 

I invited the parents to the library. I 
formed a suggestive outline to follow. The 
librarian gladly sent for the VOLTA REVIEW 
and for books for our reading course. The 
Volta Bureau sent literature. There is no 
charge for anything. The only requirement 
for membership is that there must be a 
child in the home who needs help, either in 
lip reading or speech correction. 

We now have fifteen mothers receiving 
help. The pupils range from 2 years to 16 
years of age. We ask the mothers of the 
older children to bring them to the library. 
The child two and the one four are brought 
to my home to avoid disturbance at the 
library. 

The aim is to prepare for and keep the 
children in public school by teaching them 
lip reading. Some very valuable and inter- 
esting experiences have developed. 

A few weeks ago the President of the 
City Parent-Teacher Association went with a 
group of mothers to call upon the City 
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Superintendent. He expressed his regrets 
for not having been able to do anything 
during the last year. He assured us that 
something would be done this fall. We were 
greatly encouraged. 

I hope to continue our Parents’ Class 
during the summer, hoping to save a little 
time. I have interested the Utah Education 
Association, the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, also different civic clubs. 

I shall be very glad to receive suggestions 
for our class. We will welcome literature 
or names of books suitable for our reading 
course. 

Mrs. A. BALLINGER, 
1332 Lincoln St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


One Mother’s Experience in Home 
Training 

I have been asked by a teacher of deaf 
children to give my experience as a mother 
in the hope that it might suggest some help- 
ful ideas. to some other puzzled mother. 
Her reason for asking me to do this, it 
seemed, was that although my little girl—at 
the age of nine and a half years—had been 
almost totally deaf since she was six (and 
had always been somewhat deaf) she was 
so well advanced in language, lip reading, 
and all her studies that she had to be placed 
in classes with children several years her 
senior. 

I attribute her advance in development 
to three things—first, the fact that she was 
talked to more than the average deaf child 
—not only by me but everyone around her— 
second, that she was read to—third, that 
she was provided with plenty of books. 

When confronted by the fact (after a 
battle with scarlet fever) that her hearing 
was really fading away like sound some- 
times does on a radio I realized the great 
importance of holding on to what language 
she already had by talking to her and en- 
couraging all my friends to do so. I think 
I should say here, that she was unusually 
fortunate in many ways, and not the least 
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of these was the unselfish patience with 
which relatives and friends kept on talking 
to her. Not every little deaf child is treated 
with such patience although the daily little 
talk, talk, talk,—here and there—means so 
much to him. I knew nothing about the sci- 
ence of lip reading. The only thing I did 
know was the importance of never trying to 
speak to a deaf person unless he is looking 
directly at you. It is surprising how many 
people there are who cannot seem to realize 
the importance of this. I suspect that many 
a mother of a little three-year-old hard of 
hearing has given up trying to talk to him, 
when, if she had only realized it, she might 
have taught him much by always seeing that 
he was looking directly into her face when 
she spoke to him. It seems surprisingly 
hard for people who have had absolutely no 
experience with the hard of hearing to get 
the idea. 

I soon realized, however, that if my 
daughter was to keep on developing and 
learning any new language even this daily 
conversation which was directed her way 
was not sufficient. The little hearing child 
picks up new words and new ideas con- 
stantly from conversation going on over his 
head—not especially meant for him—but al- 
most unconsciously absorbed by him. In 
some way I knew this must be substituted 
for to my little girl. So I started reading little 
stories to her—going about it as systematic- 
ally as I could at a certain hour every day. 
At first I read very simple babyish stories; 
such as “The Three Bears” and ‘The Little 
Red Hen,” which she already knew by heart 
almost, but I think this helped to teach her 
to read my lips. Then going on gradually 
to stories a little harder, such as fairy stories 
—constantly stopping to explain the mean- 
ing of words (in this way increasing her 
vocabulary and giving her new ideas). After 
two summers of this and two years of a 
private school (hearing) where her teacher, 
though she knew nothing about deaf chil- 
dren, gave her a good start with her ‘three 
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R's,” she was able to read to herself and 
did so ravenously. After this she would 
never want me to read to her but preferred 
to read to herself as it was so much easier. 
So then my task was to see that she had good 
books. With the aid of a good juvenile de- 
partment at the public library this was not 
hard to do. Now my task is to keep her from 
reading too much. 

There is nothing especially new about 
training a child in this way and I only set 
it down in case some young mother may 
see it who through inexperience with deaf- 
ness, has not thought it possible. Many a 
little deaf boy or girl who did not lose hear- 
ing until five or six years old, has been al- 
lowed to forget everything learned in the 
pre-school age before reaching school—not 
because his or her mother was not conscien- 
tious and did not want to do all possible 
for him, but because she simply did not 
know what was possible. 

Mrs. A. B. TILLINGHAST, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


PREVENTION OF DEAFNESS 


Another line of endeavor directed toward 
the problem of child-deafness through chan- 
nels of prevention and early diagnosis is be- 
ing forwarded by the Sub-Committee on the 
Deaf, National Council of Jewish Women. 
Two of the very valuable leaflets issued by 
the National Council are reprinted below. 


Causes of Deafness and Simple Rules for 
Prevention 


Deafness and ear impairment can often be 
traced to: 


1. Neglect of ear troubles following dis- 
eases in childhood such as_ measles, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, mumps, etc. 


. Running or discharging ears. 

. Catarrh. 

. Accumulation of wax. 

. Earache. 

. Diseased adenoids and tonsils. 
Frequent colds. 

. Throat and mouth troubles and other 
causes. 

In order to mitigate these causes and to 
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prevent ear troubles, the following observ- 
ances will be of value. Parents should: 


1. Observe general hygiene rules and pay 
attention to diet. 

. Have their children’s nose, throat and 
ears examined periodically. 


3. Teach their children to blow their 
noses correctly. Only one side of the 
nose should be held at a time and 
not both. 


4. Teach children the hygiene of the 
nose and mouth and habits of cleanli- 
ness. 

5. Teach children never to use a hair- 
pin or foreign matter to clean the ears. 
Never try to remove foreign objects 
from the ears without the aid of a 
physician. Ear drums may be punc- 
tured in this way. 

6. At the first suggestion of earache, 
summon a physician, seek its cause 
and prevent future attacks as far as 
possible. 

7. Never syringe the ear nor use ear 
drops save by the advice of a phy- 
sician. 

8. Pay strict attention to the Care of the 
ears, during and after diseases apt to 
affect the hearing. 

9. See that running ears are treated by a 
competent physician. 

10. Have adenoids and tonsils removed 
on the advice of a competent physi- 
cian. 

11. Follow up immediately the recom- 
mendations for treatment by the 
school nurse or doctor by a visit to a 

1 physician or clinic. 

12. Above all, never let ear trouble con- 
tinue. Pay immediate attention to any- 
thing causing a distressed ear condi- 
tion. met 

As an organization interested in the wel- 

fare of humanity, the National Council of 
Jewish Women depends on you to aid in 
spreading this propaganda regarding the care 
of the ears. An enlightened public, inter- 
ested in good health measures and in pre- 
vention, should be our aim. 


Safeguarding Our Children 


A plan to assist in the prevention of impaired 
hearing in thousands of children each year. 

Deafness, or any loss of hearing, accord- 
ing to the reports of professionals engaged 
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in work for the deaf, can be checked or com- 
pletely cured in 80 per cent of all cases, if 
the necessary precautions for prevention are 
used in time. It is, therefore, the desire of 
the Sub-Committee on Deaf of the National 
Council of Jewish Women to enlist every 
member in a campaign to conserve the hear- 
ing of children. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES. 
I. General Measures. 


a. Make a survey of all local groups in- 
terested in the deaf and offer co-op- 
eration. Under this heading will be 
found Health Federations, Child 
Welfare Groups, Associations for 
the Welfare of the Deaf, Leagues 
for the Hard of Hearing, otologists 
and others. 

b. Exchange programs. Be sure not to 
duplicate the work of any other or- 
ganization. 


Il. Public Health Measures. 


a. Strive to make the Health and Edu- 
cational authorities realize that the 
detection of hearing defects in 
school children at the earliest pos- 
sible date, with consequent attempts 
at such remedial attention as the 
schools and medical authorities can 
give, is one of the most important re- 
sponsibilities they can undertake. 


b. Urge the use of audiometers for the 
testing and early discovery of hear- 
ing loss. 

c. See that clinics for the prevention 
and treatment of deafness are pro- 
vided in your city. These may be in 
connection with nose and _ throat 
clinics. 


d. Make it a matter of medical routine 
that children suffering from diseases 
apt to affect the hearing be given 
tests, during and after attacks, to de- 
tect any impairment of the hearing 
so that necessary treatment may be 
started at once. 


III. Education of the Public. 


a. Give talks on the subject of preven- 
tion at Council Meetings, through 
radio programs, etc. Be an active 
force in spreading propaganda on 
prevention. 


b. Warn against otological quackery 
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and the many fake cures such as ear 
oils, instruments to be inserted into 
the auditory canal, etc. 


c. Urge parents to consider the causes 


of impaired hearing and to guard 
against them. Urge them to observe 
the rules embodied in our leaflet, 
“Causes of Deafness and Simple 
Rules for Prevention.” 

Arrange to observe ‘National Hear- 
ing Week” that occurs in the month 
of May for the purpose of calling 
the attention of the public to the 
causes of deafness, the social results 
of deafness and the steps that should 
be taken for the prevention of deaf- 
ness. 


VI. Education and Alleviation of the Lot of 


the Deafened. 


a. Education. 
1. Provide opportunities for learning 


to 


lip reading in the regular public 
school so that hard of hearing 
children may keep their places with 
the hearing children. Follow up 
audiometer surveys and urge the es- 
tablishment of the necessary classes 
in lip reading to take care of these 
children found hard of hearing by 
means of the test. 


. See that vocational training and guid- 


ance are given. 


. Get acquainted with the new instru- 


ments for helping the children in 
the schools for the deaf to learn 
speech and voice pitch, and urge 
their installation. 


4. Contact with otologists. Advise them 


of special schools and classes for 
the deaf and hard of hearing. Seek 
their co-operation in advising pa- 
tients requiring this special educa- 
tion to attend these schools. 


b. Economic. 


1. 


Provide a bureau for the investiga- 
tion and care of employment prob- 
lems. 

Stress the economic waste involved 
in having uneducated and untrained 
deaf and hard of hearing people. 


c. Social. 
1. Help to organize or co-operate with 


(Continued on page 377) 
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Emily: The True Story of a Little 
Deaf Girl and Her School 


As Told by Her Mother 


MaArY BLAKE PORTER 


Mother Visits the Class Rooms 
ATHER and Mother stood just outside 
F Miss Carrie’s office for a few minutes 
and watched her as she attended to 
some of the numberless small duties that 
fell to her. 

“She is just wrapped up in her work,” 
said Mother. 

“She is wearing her life out for these 
children,” said Father. 

Then they approached the office door 
and were cheerfully bidden to enter. 

“We should like to ask you a few ques- 
tions about the school,’’ said Mother, “‘if 
you have time to listen.” 

“Why, I shall be glad to answer any ques- 
tions,” replied Miss Carrie, noting with 
pleasure the deep appreciation and interest 
that Father and Mother showed. 

“Tell me,” said Mother, “how many 
teachers you have.” 

“We have a supervising teacher, an as- 
sistant supervising teacher, and twenty-six 
teachers.” 

‘Let’s see, with two hundred and seventy- 
nine pupils enrolled, that averages nearly 
eleven pupils to the teacher.” 

“We really should have only eight at the 
most in each class, but we just haven’t 
enough money for more teachers.”’ 

Mother leaned back in her chair and 
studied the sweet, yet firm face of the su- 
pervising teacher and put her next ques- 
tion rather hesitatingly, ““Have any of your 
graduates done anything especially rematk- 
able?” 

“They have made good citizens,” said 
Miss Carrie. There was a note of pride in 


her voice that made Mother feel rebuked. 

“I think I understand you,” said Mother. 
“If every deaf person in the state should go 
to school here and graduate, they would all 
become self supporting, self respecting citi- 
zens. There would be no beggars among 
the deaf.” 

“No.” 

“What trades are the boys taught?” 

“Shoe making, printing, carpentry, and 
agriculture.” 

“And the girls?” 

“Sewing and cooking. We have two girls 
in our graduating class who have taken a 
course in beauty culture.” 

“What do you do to amuse the children?” 

“Well, they are taken for walks; some- 
times they go to a picture show. They nearly 
always go to the circuses that come. Then 
we give them Hallowe'en parties, Valentine 
parties, Easter egg hunts, and a good time 
at Thanksgiving. At Christmas time we 
have a Christmas tree for the ones who do 
not go home and each teacher of the little 
ones, especially, gives her pupils something. 
In the primary grades the teachers give 
their pupils birthday parties with a cake 
and candles. Then the larger boys and 
girls have their athletics. The boys have a 
kite carnival in the spring which is intet- 
esting and instructive.” 

Mother closed her note book. “I should 
like to go over this school if you will allow 
me.” 

In the first grade, Mother heard the chil- 
dren being taught to ask questions. 

It sounded very simple until one realized 
that not a pupil could hear a sound, but 
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must depend upon the motion of the lips, 
for information. And to think, they were 
actually speaking! 

In the fourth grade, Mother heard a ge- 
ography lesson. The sixth grade was study- 
ing hygiene. In the seventh grade the teach- 
er dictated paragraphs varying in length 
from about fifty to one hundred and fifty 
words. Then the pupils wrote them on the 
board, and with few exceptions wrote them 
word for word. Every child in that class 
had been born deaf. 

In the graduating class, the teacher re- 
viewed the Bible. 

“Are you permitted to teach the Bible?” 
asked Mother in surprise. 

“Oh, yes. Of course, we teach no doc- 
trine, just the Bible.” 

“In the public schools they are so par- 
ticular about that. Some do not even want 
the Bible read.” 


“Yes, but we have no trouble. Why, only 
a few weeks ago a Catholic girl went as 
our delegate to an Epworth League Con- 
ference. She just happened to be the one 
best suited to go, so she went.” 


“After all,” said Mother, ‘if you did not 
teach these children about Jesus and His 
love, how else would they learn? That is 
one thing that has grieved me so about 
Emily. I couldn’t teach her to say her pray- 
ers. When Milton kneels to pray, she kneels, 
too, but whether or not she has the faintest 
idea of what it means, I do not know. You 
have a wonderful privilege in being able 
to teach them about God and the Bible.” 

“It is time for chapel,” said Miss Carrie. 
“Would you like to go up?” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Mother, and she and 
Father and Milton followed up to the chapel 
on the second floor. 

About fifty boys and girls were there with 
their teachers. The pupils stood about the 
platform and faced Miss Carrie, who stood 
in the middle aisle on a small platform. 


Miss Carrie raised a small baton and 
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every child’s face was lifted to hers ex- 
pectantly. 

“Let us repeat the eighth Psalm,” said 
Miss Carrie. 

“Oh, Lord, our Lord, how excellent is 
thy name, in all the earth,” chorused the 
children. 

“Now,” said Miss Carrie, when that Psalm 
was ended, “let us repeat the twenty-third 
Psalm.” 

“The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not 
want,’ repeated the children. ‘He maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures.” 

“Oh, God,” prayed Mother softly, as 
tears came into her eyes, “be a tender Shep- 
herd to these, thy children. Do not let 
little Emily want for any good thing.” 

The children repeated the Lord’s Prayer. 

“Now, let us sing, ‘Onward Christian 
Soldiers’.” 

Mother was simply amazed. Fifty voices 
raised in song—and they were dumb chil- 
dren, taught to sing! 

Mother learned afterwards that the chil- 
dren did not really sing, but “talked” the 
words to the musical accompaniment, but the 
effect was such that to the uninitiated it 
sounded as if they were really singing. 

“Holy, holy, holy! Lord God Almighty,” 
sang the children, ‘‘early in the morning our 
song shall rise to Thee!” 

Mother watched the bright, eager faces of 
the children. Not a surly, discontented one 
among them. She looked at the teachers 
and the pianist, all smiling encouragingly. 
She looked at Miss Carrie, the supervising 
teacher, sweet, patient, loving— 

The children were marching out. 

Mother went to Miss Carrie, ‘It has been 
so wonderful,” she said eagerly, ‘may I 
come again?” 

“Come often,” said Miss Carrie, smiling. 


The Last Day of School 
School would soon be out. How Mother 
and Father had been counting the days, and 
today they were going for Emily. Mother 
felt just a little sad. Emily had not learned 
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as fast as she had hoped she would. “But 
she has learned some things,”’ said Mother 
to Father. ‘She has improved, oh, so greatly 
improved, physically. She has gained in 
weight and strength, and she is more quiet.”’ 

Milton ran ahead and knocked on Miss 
Lloyd’s door. 

“Come,” called Miss Lloyd, and looked 
up inquiringly as the door opened. When 
she saw Mother and Father, an eager, happy 
look come over her face. 

“Emily knows eight words in lip read- 
ing,” she cried. 

Mother stared unbelieving. 

“Yes, she does,” avowed Miss Lloyd. 
“Come, Emily,” she commanded, and Emily 
tore herself from Mother's side, to stand 
before the chart. 

“A car,” “a man,” “a fish,” Miss Lloyd 
enunciated, rapidly, and Emily pointed to 
each without hesitating. 

Miss Lloyd called off the rest of the words 
and Emily pointed them out. 

“I decided about two weeks ago that 
if Emily could learn two words she could 
learn more, so I just took her in hand one 
day and made her learn. Miss Lloyd’s eyes 
sparkled with triumph. 

Mother was too happy for words. Before 
she could speak, some one rapped on the 
door and entered. It was Miss Carrie, 
“Oh,” she said smiling, “you have a nice 
surprise, today.” 

“I am the happiest woman in the world,” 
cried Mother. 

“I told you Emily would learn,’’ said Miss 
Carrie. ‘She is just a baby, as I have 
said before, but she is developing. She has 
learned at last that the movement of the lips 
means something, and now, she will learn 
faster.” 

Mother sat with Emily’s little class for the 
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last time. Next year it would be different. 
The little teacher was not coming back, 
Then there were three children whose minds 
were not right. 

Miss Lloyd called one little boy to her 
side. “This child is insane,”’ she said. “I 
know it sounds awful to say that, but it is 
true. He can’t learn.” 

Mother looked at the child pityingly. How 
sorry she felt for his mother. Once, she 
had suffered agony because she thought 
Emily’s mind might be defective. Anything, 
anything would be better than to have a 
feebleminded child. 

After recess, Mother paid a farewell visit 
to the graduating class. They were in the 
throes of preparation for final examinations 
They were excited, and nervous, and happy, 
and a little sad, too. They had striven so hard, 
so long together. They had mastered ‘‘a cat,” 
‘a cow,” ‘‘a man,” with such earnest effort, 
years ago, and now, standing before you, 
watching your lips, they could converse so 
intelligently that it was hard to believe that 
they could not hear. And now they were to 
scatter. 

Mother talked with them awhile, then 
bade them good-bye and God-speed. 

Then, with a final farewell and waving of 
hands, Father and Mother and Milton and 
Emily rode away, under the holly tree, down 
the drive through the largest, loveliest yard 
little Emily had ever seen. 

The first time they had seen it, Mother's 
heart had been like lead, today it was as 
light as a bird’s. The years to come were 
not to be sad ones because of separation 
from her dear little girl, but wonderful 
ones of work and play and growth, in 
which she and Emily’s teachers would all 
have a part, working together to build a 
life. 





“Economy is near to the keystone of character and success. 
save his money will rarely be a bad man or a failure; the man who saves will rise in his 
trade or profession steadily; this is inevitable.” 


A boy who is taught to 


—William E. Gladstone. 
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Gustinus Ambrosi 

(Continued from page 364) 
idea of form, but it is by no means an ex- 
ercise in form for form’s sake, in spite of 
its obvious design—obvious, but at the same 
time natural, which makes even artifice ac- 
ceptable. In this piece of sculpture the artist 
proves that with a purely lyrical, as apart 
from a purely tragic subject, the suave 
beauty of the Greeks reaches its zenith. A 
similar design to this beautiful work is to 
be seen in “Genius and Idea,”’ both with 
more action than is usual in the Greek, and 
this applies, too, to the agonized figure of 
“Eve After the Fall,” ““The Evil Conscience,” 
and the marble group of “Spring.” In 
“Orpheus and Eurydice’”’ the more dynamic 
manner is reverted to, and this may be seen 
in many works far more restive than even 
the “Laocoon,”” and indeed far more poign- 
ant. Ambrosi fits his method to his subject, 
and an interesting example of a departure 
from the usual coarseness of modelling is 
seen in the very smooth and somewhat sim- 
plified fluidity of ‘Ecstasy’ and the bronze 
groups of ‘‘Faithfulness’” and “Die Tranns- 
wandlerin,’’ and to a smaller extent in the 
study for the grave memorial to Vietzsche. 
While the ‘“Promethidenlos” is his most am- 
bitious and biggest idea, he has made sev- 
eral large grave memorials, and while he 
has celebrated great men in their deaths, he 
has also made living portraits of August 
Strindberg, Richard Wagner, F. Nietzsche, 
Richard Strauss, Gerh Hauptmann, and Mus- 
solini among others, full of keen character- 
observation and, on the whole, faithful nat- 
uralism. The heads and many others he 
makes of types, and his further studies of 
torsos, taken in conjunction with the many 
studies of hands, for their character, serve 
to indicate the range of his research. He 
has also made portraits of Briand and Pain- 
leve. He is now in Paris. He has a few 
works in New York, in private collections, 
one also in the State Museum of San 
Francisco. 
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Home and School 


(Continued from page 373) 


the League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. 
. Stress the special problems involved 
in maladjustment and endeavor to 
correct them. 


No 


OUR BOOK REVIEW 
Child Training 
By ANGELO PATRI 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, $2.00 


There are few readers of daily papers who 
have not seen at one time or another, Angelo 
Patri’s articles published under the title 
“Our Children.’ With kindly understand- 
ing, with deftness of touch, out of depths of 
experience come these brief, pointed child- 
episodes—delightful to read and always 
shedding light on some definite problem of 
child-training. 

This book in its more than four hundred 
sketches, in content ranging all the way from 
the tale of the four-year-old, whose every 
bump was a household calamity till his wise 
aunt said to his mother, 

“Don’t ever pay attention to anything you 
can overlook. If he has to be mended, mend 
him and don’t make such a fuss about it. 
You'll make a baby of him if you stop the 
world to let him go by. Hide your feelings 
more and he’ll feel less,” to a little Scotch 
lad’s precious characterization of Lincoln. 

The sketches are grouped into nine sec- 
tions under the general headings, The Child 
in the Home; School; Child, Teacher, Par- 
ent; Building the Child’s Character; Moral 
Training; Boys; Adolescence; Vacation 
Time; Parents; The Child and His Country. 

To all the fathers and mothers, uncles and 
aunts, grandfathers and grandmothers, teach- 
ers and supervisors whose nerves at times go 
ragged under the hammering of the daily 
strain, these revelations of the halo that 
crowns childhood and the secrets that un- 
derlie the hammer strokes will bring fresh 
vision. 
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Camp Peter Pan 
for 


Deafened Children 


f 


PETER PAN CALLS YOU 


TO SWIM—Under careful supervision. 
TO RIDE—Through the Pine woods. 
TO HIKE—In unknown paths. 
TO MOTOR—Over winding roads. 
TO SAIL—From Camp over Lake and 
Sea. 

A Home Camp for a limited number of Deaf- 
ened Children 4-12. Oral Method only. Fee 
$250. Pony riding and Tutoring are included 
in fee. Booklet. 

ROSEMARY R. CLEARY, Director 
362 79th St., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 





The Driscoll Arithmetic 


by 


Anita Driscott, Epirn M. Bust, Exiza 
McSuHerry Wonpprop, AND Co in S. BUELL 
The Teacher’s Book gives the work of the Kinder- 
garten and Grades 1 and 2, also details of pre- 
sentation of the work through Grade 4. Price per 

copy, $1.25. 
Book I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. 
Price per copy, $1.00; 85c¢ per dozen. 
Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 








OUTLINE of LANGUAGE WORK 


With Methods of Presentation of the Work of 
the First, Second, Third and Fourth Years 


Price per copy, $2.50 


BOOK TWO 


Containing the outline and presentation of the 
work of the fifth and sixth years now ready. 


Price per copy, $2.50. 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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Kernels 


It is significant [in “An Employment 
Center Study of 292 Deaf Persons’’} that 
85 of the 200 cases in the age groups below 
thirty years can present a more normal ap. 
pearance to the public than can be shown 
by the group past thirty years of age. Here 
only 22 out of 92 cases can speak or read 
lips. In other words, the modern type of 
education for the deaf, as measured by abil. 
ity to speak, has produced in the younger 
group 42.5 per cent efficiency as compared 
with 23.9 per cent of like ability to be found 


~ ae. a ~<a 


in the older groups. ’ 
Leila E. Gerry. , 
. +S a 


The smartest thing Dame Nature ever , 
did was to work out a contrivance and a 
mechanism so that every individual is dif- 
ferent from every other individual. You 
know even identical twins have different 
dispositions. d 

Ray Lyman Wilbur. 
ok ck * fe 


It is on the facts that exist that we must 
base the realities of education; and the facts 
that we have about education are compara 

















tively few. we 
Ray Lyman Wilbur. ¥ he 
* * * of 
Don’t be afraid of treating children inf ™ 
different ways. One child will have to bp * 
hounded to duty, another will have to b 
held back. Treat them according to thei 
needs. Don’t hold up one child as a mode 
of perfection to another, but remember theig P# 
essential differences and praise each accord ™ 
ing to his peculiar merit. - 
Angelo Patri. | ™ 
ae 
Did you ever watch a beehive? Did y 
ever think what must be the problem of 5 
teacher in the beehive? It is a very orde 4 
place . . . . Who assigns the jobs,,and tel |. 
certain bees to go outside and cool off tf |. 
hives, by fanning with their wings wh@ 4 
it is too hot? Who puts the defences in of 
der? .. . . Defence is a thing the bees hay ji 
down to a fine point. Who trains them ¢.. 
their methods? We do not know. . . W ie, 
say they inherited certain tendencies and @ },, | 


certain things because they are bees. 
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What do we inherit? We are social ani- 
mals! Part of our school problem is the 
handling of human beings as social animals. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur. 
* * % 

Keep yourself well informed. Read the 
papers [discriminately—Ed.}]. Read good 
short stories and novels. Read biographies. 
Read books in your own line of work and 
thus stimulate your brain to vigorous action. 


Frederick Houk Law. 
* * # 


Young men spend much thought on the 
shape of their collars and the shade of their 
ties, and young women on the thousand and 
one little things that make up an attractive 
appearance ; but are they always so particular 
about the shapes and shades of their vowels 
and consonants, that their speech may be as 
attractive as their persons? 

May Kirk Scripture, 


Eugene Jackson. 
* * # 


Your brain is different from mine. You 
do not see a thing as I do. Your experience 
is different from mine. Your pituitary is dif- 
ferent. Our general attitudes are different. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur. 
* * * 

There is need for minds that think in 
world terms .. . . It is the teacher who has 
herself realized the new viewpoint of unity, 
of wholeness, who will convey to her pupils, 
imperceptibly and through all her contacts, 
a new consciousness of world citizenship. 

Burton P. Fowler. 
* * * 

How I yearn to see America develop . . . 
patrician minds! By that I mean honest 
minds, keen and fearless in the discovery of 
truth, and dedicated to apply this discovered 
truth to the onward progress of mankind. 

Stanwood Cobb. 
* * * 

Obedience is good, and the idea of un- 
questioning obedience is dear to the hearts 
of many parents and teachers, ... . for free 
men and the children of free men, unques- 
tioning obedience is pernicious. There 
should be no such thing as unquestioning 
Obedience. There may be much that looks 
like it, but there should always be a reason 
for the obedience and the child should 
always act upon the reason, which means that 
he has questioned and decided. 

Henry Herbert Goddard. 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are grouped 
according to age, in three carefully supervised 
homes. There is a new central school building, 
a well equipped gymnasium, and ground for 
out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Normal Department Under Direction of 


DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 
ee 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold sep- 
arately, if desired $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 
stories each, with manual..... $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 
stories each, with manual..... $17.00 
Hopton TR. Wt... awe $10.00 
Sertee 4; i om Oh... .. once ous $35.00 
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THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION of ORGANIZATIONS 
for the HARD of HEARING 


Incorporated 


Promotes and assists the establishment 


of local organzations for the deafened 


Its official organ, 


THE AUDITORY OUTLOOK 


is an illustrated monthly journal sent 


to all members 


Federation membership is classed as follows: 


Founders ...$5,000 (one payment) 
Benefactors .... $1,000 (one payment) 
Patrons ....... $100 or more annually 


Sustaining Members..................$25 or more annually 


Contributing Members ...........$10 or more annually 
Special Members 


Direct Members 


...... $5 or more annually 


..... $3 or more annually 


Sf 


Join today and help make the world 
a better place for the hard of hearing 


€ 


Address the Secretary 
MISS BETTY WRIGHT 


1601 35th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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A German School 
(Continued from page 368) 

duced, a country home was established, a 
magazine founded. With the breaking down 
of the rigid social cleavage of pre-war days 
working men everywhere sought the educa- 
tion not before available to them. The teach- 
ers of the school have tried to aid the deaf- 
mutes to realize their cultural ambitions by 
giving them lectures and other educational 
help and have done this voluntarily and at a 
personal sacrifice. At the same time they 
have been instrumental in founding a League 
to aid adult and young deaf-mutes, socially, 
economically and in every way. Through the 
League a Country home was founded for 
the use of children of the school and funds 
were provided to enable the needier to use it. 
An Apprentices’ Home was also established 
and the interests of the earlier Home for 
Adult Unmarried Deaf-Mute Women were 
promoted. 

Have we something to learn from this? 








The 
Austine School 


BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 





An endowed school 
for deaf boys and girls 





All kinds of sports 

Unusually homelike 

Strictly oral method 

Trained, experienced teachers 
Ideal situation 

Newest equipment 

Education for high school 





For further information write to 


MRS. EDITH BURBANK 
Principal 
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Commencement Day at Kensington 


One of the real beauty spots surrounding 
the Nation's Capital is “The Spruces,”” home 


of the Reinhardt School for Deaf Children, 
and the interested group that gathered for 
commencement exercises on the spacious, 
sloping lawn of the school on June 14 was 
forced to divide attention between the 
beauty of the surroundings and the perform- 
ances of the children. 

The program opened with a recitation of 
the Lord’s Prayer by a group of the young- 
sters, ages ten to fourteen, hearing folks 
about me expressing astonishment over the 
pleasant voices and excellent articulation. 
This was followed by perhaps the most 
startling feature of the commencement—the 
demonstration of lip reading skill by the 
first-year group. These little ones picked up 
objects and carried out commands with 
practically mo more hesitation than one 
would expect from a hearing child. 

For me, the May pole dance was the 
high spot of the afternoon. This was 
 oapary in by five of the little deaf chil- 
ren and five children of the neighborhood. 
Enchanting! Then came the “rainbow 
gitls,” dressed to match their name, per- 
forming a rhythmic drill. The Girl Scouts, 


for Miss Reinhardt’s girls belong to the 
local Girl Scout troop and take part in all 
the exercises with hearing children, rendered 
the “Salute to the Flag,” and the “Girl 
Scout's Pledge.” 

Mrs. Henry Milburn, President of the 
Woman's Club of Kensington, presented 
copies of the U. S. Constitution to the grad- 
uates, and a number of special prizes were 
awarded by the school. 

Miss Reinhardt tells me that one of her 
graduates, Almeda McNabb, sophomore at 
the Newport (Tenn.) High School, though 
congenitally deaf, led her class; that Louise 
Stratton, sophomore at the Pykesville (Ky.) 
High School passed all her examinations 
though she has been deaf since the age of 
four and a half years; and that Robert 
Swain, totally deaf, and in the third form 
at Nottingham Academy, Colora, Md., re- 
ceived the prize there for doing the best 
work all through the year—this in spite of 
the fact that the other boys in the class hear. 
Robert, you see, is trying to prove my con- 
tention that the deafened are really the 
Smartest people in the world! 

—John A. Ferrall. 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, 3.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 
CROKER JONES & PRATT 


Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





NEW TIME LIMIT 


FOR ADVERTISERS AND PROSPEC.- 
TIVE ADVERTISERS 


Advertising copy for the Volta Review and the 
Auditory Outlook should reach the Volta Bureau 
by the 3rd of the month preceding that of issue, 
if proof is desired; otherwise, the 8th of the pre- 
ceding month will be in time. 





BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Degas: WeO is 060 ccnteunact tanned $1.00 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes. .$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes.$1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations.$1.00 
Attractively illustrated = color—Order from the 
Author 








WANT ADS 


WANTED—By oral teacher, position for year 1930- 
31. First or second year class preferred. Five years’ 
teaching experience. A-1 references. Address Box B. 
R. O., c/o the Volta Bureau. 


WANTED—A pos:tion for the year 1930-31 by an 
experienced teacher. Address Box G-73, c/o the Volta 
Bureau, 1601 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED —Position with a school or private con- 
cern by a dressmaker of twenty years’ experience. 
Experienced also as instructor of deaf girls in a state 
institution. Address Box M. A. C., c/o the Volta 
Bureau, 1601 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ORAL TEACHER with five years’ experience and 
with college and normal work desires a position for 
the year 1930-31. Address M. E. J., c/o the Volta 
Bureau. 1601 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED —Position for the year 1930-31 by ex- 
perienced oral teacher. Address W. R., c/o the Volta 
Bureau, 1601 35th St.. N. W., Wash:ngton, D. C. 

WANTED—By oral teacher of experience, position 
for the year 1930-31. Address Box MF 23, c/o the 
Volta Bureau. 























TEACHER with three years’ teaching experience 
with deaf children desires a position for the 1930-31 
term. Address D. H., c/o the Volta Bureau, 1601 
35th St., N. W., Washington. D. C. 


ORAL TEACHER with experience desires posi- 
tion. First Grade class preferred. Please state in first 
letter size of class, salary offered and whether one 
or two sessions a day. Address N. D. R. c/o the 
Se 3 Bureau, 1601 35th St., N. W., Washington, 
i 








WAN TED—Position as private tutor to deat-mute. 
Best references. Experienced 7th and 8th grade 
teacher. Address Alicia L. Brooke, 2015 University 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Visual Education Essentials 


The Eye, to be a more effective 
portal to the mind, requires 


( 
That material be more carefully prepared | : 
That presentation be in graphic form | 4 
That physical make-up be attractive 
That impressions be positive 


That information be correct. H 








A. J. Nystrom & Company maps, globes and charts are renowned for their _ 
scholarly editing—the appeal made by the method of presentation—the |} 
clear mental picture produced by artistic use of critically chosen color com- | 
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MAPS: CHARTS: _ HISTORY: 

Regional Citizenship United States 5 
Physical I World—Ancient C 
Political meetead World—Medieval | 1 

Economic Botany World—Modern | 
Scriptural Physiology English i V 
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Send for illustrated descriptive material a 
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J ScHOOL MAPS, GLOBES. AND CHARIS U 
3333 Elston Ave. Chicago, IIl. c 
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Chirrups and Cheer-ups, Original, Borrowed, 
| and Stolen 


By JAF 


How True!—A little girl who had been 
expecting a visit from a favorite aunt who 
| was to spend a week of her school vacation 
with the family, came home to find that the 
aunt had not arrived. Instead she was shown 
| a telegram from her. ‘Missed train. Will 
| start same time tomorrow. 
| “How silly of auntie, mamma,” said the 
| little girl, looking up from the telegram. 
| “What do you mean—silly?’’ asked the 
| mother. 

“Why,” explained the child, seriously, 

“don’t you see—if auntie starts. tomorrow at 
bes same time, she will miss the train 
| again !”” 








Heredity?— “Do you believe in this stuff 
|about heredity?” asked the man on the 
| morning train of his neighbor. 

“Of course,” said the latter, looking up 
y' momentarily from his newspaper. 

“It sounds ridiculous to me,” protested the 
}! first man. 

“Ridiculous!” echoed the second. “Well, 
look at the question this way: My six- 
month-old son is always trying to get his 

it toes in his mouth. If that isn’t an evidence 
of heredity, what have you? He is merely ex- 
hibiting the results of his dad’s constant 
‘ sttuggle to make both ends meet.” 





With Expression.—A famous actor, says 

Stray. Stories, was coaching a dramatic so- 
ciety and trying to make clear to them the 
| need for reading their lines carefully. 
} “You must infuse more expression in your 
44 voices,” he said. “Why, I remember an actor 
who could so read a menu as to make his 
audience weep.” 

There was a moment's awed silence. Then 
one of the amateurs remarked: “He must 
have read the prices!” 





And Some Have Afflictions Forced 
Upon Them.—A wealthy man had been 
contributing rather frequently to a blind 
man who took up his stand near his home. 
Judge his surprise, then, one day to have the 
supposed blind man come up to him, look 
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CHART—HOMOPHENOUS 
; CONSONANTS 
Devised by Coralie N. Kenfield, Teacher of Lip Read- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal. 
For use as a guide in teaching the theory of the 
homophenity of words. 
Chart including fixture and directions sells for 
$8.25 prepaid. When ordering state whether for 
Nitchie or Muller Walle Method. 
Order from the Bruce Brough Press, 448 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, California 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 
SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 

* SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





CORALIE N. KENFIELD 


Teacher of Lip-Reading 


Authorized to give Normal Training Course in the 
Nitchie and Muller-Walle Methods 


617 Shreve Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 





SERVICE to HARD of HEARING 


Classes—Private Instruction—Mechanical Aids | 
Normal Course—Voice Training 


THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


Louise Howell 952 Rose Building 





MRS. HOWELL WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 

Graduate of Lake Erie School 

Central Church of Christ | 

NASHVILLE, TENN. | 








MRS. ’GENE WATSON | 


Lip-Reading and Voice-Training for the | 
Hard of Hearing 


33 West 50th Street 
NEW YORK 





BERKELEY SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
Muller-Walle Method 
MRS. EDGAR J. WALKER 


2646 Dwight Way 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA . 








ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 
Foreign and domestic makes of hearing aids—electric 
and no battery types. Twenty-five years’ experience in | 
specialized service. Without obligation write to or | 


call on 
D. FARBER, CONSULTANT 
ASSOCIATED HEARING AIDS COMPANY 
59 E. Madison Street, Chicago, III. } 
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Ypsilanti Adaptation and Extension 
of the 
JENA METHOD of SPEECH READING 


The Michigan State Normal College offers 
courses in speech reading during the academic 
year 1930-31. Four hours a day instruction 
and practice. Students enter at the beginning 
of any term. Fall term begins September 23. 
Cost of the course approximately six cents an 
hour for residents of Michigan, eight cents an 
hour for non-residents. For further informa- 
tion address 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL 
COLLEGE 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Department of Special Education 
Cc. M. ELLIOTT, Director. 


MISS B. L. WHITAKER, A.M., 


Associate Professor 


MISS A. M. BUNGER, Graduate Ohio Uni- 
versity Instructor. 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER, Principal 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 

PRIVATE LESSONS 
SMALL GROUP CLASSES 
PRACTICE CLASSES 


1316 New Hampshire Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone, North 4007 





THE CAROLINA STUDIO OF 
SPEECH READING 


FOR ADULTS AND CHILDREN 
603 East Trade Street, Hartwell Apts., No. 4 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Regular, Advanced and Practice Courses. Normal 
Courses for Teachers of Adults and Children 
MISS LUCY W. McCAUGHRIN 
MISS VIRGINIA NEVILLE 








THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 LOCUST STREET 
MISS ROSAMOND G. WRIGHT, Secretary 


Do not fail to visit us when in the city 
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him in the eye, and ask for the usual alms, 
“Why,” said the patron, astonished, “have 
you recovered your sight?” 

The beggar nodded. 

“You see,” he explained, “my dog died, 
and not having time to train another, I had 
to become deaf and dumb.” 


She Had Plenty of Company. — The 
mother of a small girl had been helping her| 


with her school problems. When the child 


came home the mother asked, ‘Were your 
problems all correct, dear?” 


“No, mamma,” said the little girl. “They 


were wrong—every one wrong.’ 

“All wrong!" repeated the mother, shock- 
ed. “Oh, I am so sorry.” 

“Well, mamma,” said the little one, con- 


solingly, “you needn't worry. All the other 


little girls’ mammas had them wrong, too.” 


Author.—"'Oh, I see you have a copy of § 


my latest novel. I wonder if you could resist 


the temptation to take just a peep at the last® 


pages to see how it ended ?” 
Candid Friend.—‘Well, to be perfectly 
honest about it, I did not. After reading the 


first two or three pages, I just wondered why 


it began!” 


One of the college papers, discussing the 
sad end of many promising careers, insists 
that the most pathetic illustration it has yet 
found is the case of the naval architect whe 


became a designer in a china factory, build- 


ing gravy boats! 


Medical Advice.—A 
man had been annoying a doctor about 
trivial complaints. Finally he came to the of 
fice very early one morning and insisted upon 
seeing the doctor immediately. It was a se 
rious matter, he declared. The doctor told 
his assistant to admit him. 

“Oh, doctor,” began the man, immediate 
ly, ‘I’m so dreadfully afflicted! The ghost 
of my departed relatives come and perch om 
top of the fence posts all around my yatt 
when dusk is falling. I can look out into 
gloaming any evening and see a couple of 
dozen spooks sitting on the top of the posts 
waiting, waiting, waiting. What shall I do? 

“Sharpen the tops of the posts,” said th 
doctor. 





very wild-eyed 
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